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THE FOUR KITTENS. 


Kitties! you are now so old, 
You must be named, you know. 
In each one’s name it must be told 
What she loves best to do. 


You, my dear, are Velvet-fur, 
She is Stealthy-foot, 
She shall Catch-mouse be, and her 
I call Miss Lick-the-pot. 
Velvet-fur, the cushion loves, 
And there she sits all day; 
Stealthy-fuot, whene‘er she can, 
Slips out, and steals away. 
Catch-mouse, slily round the house 
And corn-barn, loves to go; 
See, she has caught a little mouse, 
And brought it in, to show. 
Lick-pot in the kitchen sits, 
With sly and greedy look ; 
And ah! I fear she often gets 
A whipping from the cook. 
A lesson wise is oft conveyed 
In trifles, play, or fun, 
And, pussies, with your names to aid, 
T'll try your faults to shun. 
I will not be a greedy puss, 
Nor cruel in my play, 
Nor doze in sloth before the fire, 
Nor steal from work away. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO VISITS. 


Lucy Irving one day received a present 
from her mother, of a very pretty mousline 
dress. Any little girl or boy would think 
that Lucy must havebeenpleased, but strange 
to say, she colored and seemed mortified, 
at the same time trying to appear gratified. 

‘Do you not like it, my love, your father 
and I both think it uncommonly pretty ?” 

‘Yes, mamma,’ stammered Lucy; but 
Mrs. Irving was too judicious a mother 
not to see that something was wrong, and 
Lucy at once perceiving by the expression 
of her mother’s countenance, that it was 
vain to dissemble, ingeniously expressed 
her opinion. 

‘I will tell you, mamma, why I do not 
like this dress ; it is a very pretty pattern, 
but Margaret Jones has one just like it, 
and——’ ‘And what, Lucy ?’ 

‘Why, mamma, the Jones’s are poor 
fofks, and I hate poor folks.’ 

Mrs. Irving looked grave, almost stern. 
“Lucy, what does the Bible say; does it 
tell you that in the sight of God, the rich 
are better than the poor ?” 

‘No, mamma, but-——’ 

‘ But and and are poot 
but-let me tell you, that 
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Jones is poor in worldly 
goods, she is rich in 
goodness, and even ac- 
complishments. She is 
a lady by birth and 
education, though com- 
pelled through misfor- 
tunes to live in a small, 
retired way. I shall not 
tell you her history now, 
but I will take you to 
call upon her this after- 
noon, when you can 
judge for yourself, and I 
will likewise take you 
with me to the house of 
Mrs. Vincent, who isa 
wealthy, showy lady, re- 
siding in a splended resi- 
dence, and possessing 
every luxury that money 
can purchase. You shall 
judge between the two families, and I hope 
will have discretion enough to find out 
where refinement and true gentility lie.’ 

Lucy, pleased to accompany her mother 
upon an excursion, was almost recompens- 
ed for the unwelcome similarity between 
her dress and that belonging to Margaret 
Jones. The afternoon was fine, and Lucy 
and her mother walked and talked so 
pleasantly, that the former was astonished 
at the shortness of the way, when they 
stopped at the door of a small farmhouse. 
Though small, it was neat and pleasant 
and some pretty flowers in pots stood upon 
each lower window-sill, while a little curly 
white dog lay upon a mat below the clean- 
ly scoured door-step. Lucy and her mo- 
ther were met at the door by an old lady 
in a black gown, and spectacles; she wel- 
comed them kindly, and showed them into 
a small apartment, where sat a young girl 
at work, in a black and white calico dress. 
The room was devoid of all fashion or 
superfluity, but a tumbler containing some 
sweet spring flowers, and the arrangement 
of the little furniture there, indicated a re- 
fined taste. Lucylooked round upon the 
white washed walls, the white curtains, 
and the uncarpeted floor, and a feeling of 
contempt came over her as she reflected 
upon the elegance of her mother’s house, 
and many others she was in the habit of 
visiting, but by degrees she was led to be 
attentive to the conversation between her 
mother and Mrs. Jones. It struck her 
that there was a plaintive sweetness in the 
old lady’s voice, that trembled as if age 
and care had been companions. Mrs. 
Irving led her to converse upon her past 
life, a subject that seldom passed her lips, 
for the natural humility and gentleness of 
her nature, made her shrink from burden- 
ing others with her trials. Soon Lucy 
listened attentively, fixing her eyes upon 
the old lady’s placid face, and then succeed- 
ed a deep interest, that shone in the spark- 
ling eyes of the little girl, eyes that occa- 
sionally filled with tears or smiled at some 
innocent pleasantry. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Jones, sighing, ‘ my lit- 
tle Grace would have been just about the 
age of your daughter, had she lived.’ 

‘ When did she die, ma’am?’ asked Lucy, 
‘and of what complaint ?’ 

The countenance of the bereaved mother 
turned pale as she replied, ‘Seven years 
ago, my darling was riding with me in a 
small poney phaeton; the poneys ran 
away, owing to some sudden alarm, and 
my little blue eyed cherub, the darling of 
my old age, was thrown from the vehicl 
to the ground. She never spoke again, 
her merry voice was forever hushed, the 





golden lashes lay still upon her marble 
cheek, she had gone in an instant to be 
the companion of angels.’ 

Lucy's tears began to flow. The sweet 
pathetic tone and somewhat poetical ex- 
pressions of Mrs. Jones touched her young 
susceptible heart, and as she thought of 
her former dislike to the poor, a blush of 
shame rose in her cheek. With pleasure 
Mrs. Irving witnessed the emotions visible 
in her daughter’s face and manner, and 
wishing to impress upon her the morning 
lesson, she rose at this time courteously 
bidding the lady and her daughter good 
bye. 

* Are poor people so very hateful, Lucy ?” 

‘Oh, mamma, [ will never say anything 
like that again, but are all poor people 
like Mrs. Jones ?” 

‘Certainly not; but yet it is common to 
find refinement, and even accomplishments 
among those divested of riches. Suppose 
to-morrow your father failed, and we were 
compelled to move into a small half-furnish- 
ed house, dismiss our servants, and do our 
own work, would I, in consequence, be 
vulgar or disagreeable to you ?” 

‘Oh no, no, mamma dear, and indeed I 
think I shall never again despise poor 
people. I honor Mrs. Jones, and am sure 
she must be a lady.’ 

‘Well, my love, this visit has proved 
profitable ; to preserve its influence, let us 
make another call,’—and Mrs. Irving step- 
ped upsome beautiful marble steps, and 
knocked at the door of an elegant mansion. 
It was opened by a footman in livery, who 
showed them into an elegantly furnished 
drawing-room, crowded with fashionable 
but useless knicknacks. 

‘Who lives here, mamma?’ whispered 
Lucy. Before her mother could reply, an 
elderly lady, of immense size, with a very 
red face and very red gown, walked into 
the room. Mrs. Irving introduced her 
daughter, whose quick eyes glanced smil- 
ingly at the overdressed lady, and had 
nearly betrayed her feelings when the for- 
mer commenced speaking. After some 
commonplace remarks, she began to eulo- 
gise her daughter Angelina. ‘You must 
hear her play the piany,’ she continued, 
pointing toa splendid instrument that orna- 
mented one side of the beautifully furnish- 
ed apartment, ‘and sing them screeching 
songs what the playactors sing,’ and she 
waddled to the door calling ‘ Angelina, 
Angelina.’ But many minutes, perhaps 
half an hour passed e’er Miss Angelina Vin- 
cent entered, attiredin a gaudy silk, elabo- 
rately flounced, longs parkling pendantshung 
from her ears, a thick gold chain support- 
ing a watch, was round her neck, and her 
fingers were loaded with rings of many va- 
tieties. With head erect, and eyes half 
closed, in imitation of fashionable langour, 
she made a pompous curtsey to the visitors, 
without extending her hand, aud reclined 
rather than sat upon a luxurious sofa.— 
Mrs. Irving made an attempt to enter into 
conversation, but Miss Angelina was as un- 
able as unwilling to keep up any but a 
frivolous subject. Her mamma soon pro- 
posed that the piany should be played for 
the amusement of the ladies, so the young 
lady slowly rose, and seating herself upon 
the music stool, at some considerable dis- 
tance from the instrument, raised her hands 
to an extraordinary height, then pounced 
them suddenly upon the unoffending keys, 
till sounds came forth, of a nature strange 
enough to alarm the uninitiated. The 
prelude was succeeded by a burst of un- 
couth sounds, meant for an Italian Bravura, 





shakes, turns, runs, were attempted and 
murdered, in the attempt, till Lucy wished 


herself safe at home, and not long after, 
the would-be fashionable rose from the in- 
strument. 

Mrs. Irving and her daughter gladly ex- 
changed parting salutations. Lucy was so 
completely disgusted with the gilded vul- 
garity of the Vincent family, that she was 
forever cured of her hatred to poor people. 

THE EXILE. 











Narrative. 





INCIDENTS IN A RAIL CAR. 

As the train drew up at the station at 
P I observed a plainly dressed, res- 
pectable looking old man standing on the 
platform. He had the air of anxiety and 
want of self-possession common to those in- 
experienced in railway travelling when 
they first enter upon the untried mode of 
locomotion. He entered the car in which 
I was sitting ; seeing no vacant seat, he was 
about to retire, whena young lady who oc- 
cupied a seat alone rose and resigned it to 
him. He looked his thanks and accepted 
the proffered courtesy. I blessed the young 
lady forthe kind act. She was quick to 
perceive the old man’s embarrassment, and 
prompt to relieve it. As she made her way 
to the middle of the car, I gave her my 
seat by the side of a lady, while I took the 
one by the side of the stranger. 

‘You are not accustomed to travelling 
by railroad,’ I remarked. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘I was never in one of 
these things before in my life, and to tell 
the truth, I don’t feel as safeas I do in my 
waggon with my old horse jogging before 
it. There is this comfort about it, the 
creature that draws us never gets tired, 
however fast we may go, and that has gone 
a good way towards reconciling me to have 
the country cut up by railroads. It saves 
a great many of God’s creatures from ill 
treatment and suffering. God’s creatures 
are greatly abused.’ 

We were now on a descending grade, 
and the noise of machinery, as we were 
whirled along at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, rendered conversation difficult. JI, 
therefore, instead of replying to the old 
man’s remark, suffered my thoughts to 
dwell uponit. ‘ God’s creatures are great- 
ly abused.’ I thought of the cruelties in- 
flicted by man on the animals which are 
subject to his will. Ihad a clearer view 
of the relation they sustain to us as crea- 
tures of God, and of their claim to kind 
treatment in consequence of that relation, 
than I ever had before. My thoughts car- 
ried me back to my earlier days. I had a 
loved brother who departed from his home 
(as the event proved) only to die among 
strangers in a farland. His horse, which 
was left at home, was ever most kindly 
treated for his master’s sake. And why, 
thought I, should not all God’s creatures 
be kindly treated for their master’s sake ? 
That bird, that lamb, that cow, is one of 
God's creatures, and is to be kindly treated. 
for his sake. That horse was kindly lent 
to you by the Great Proprietor, treat the 
animal kindly for his owner’s sake. 

At length our conversation was renew-- 
ed. ‘ Yousaid you were never ina car be- 
fore.’ 

‘No; I live about thirty miles from. the 
road, and I have, in the ordinary way, no. 
business that I cannot transact at the near- 
est village. Iam now on my way to the | 
West. I have just losta son there, he has 
left two helpless children, and I am on my 
way after them. Our minister told me I 
had better go by the cars, and I have no 
doubt his advice is good; but old people 
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do not like new'thitgs Bhaveteid ofa: 
great many accidents, and I told him I was 
afraid of being dashed to. pieces; but he 
said the Lord was stronger than the engine, 
and could take care of me. He argued, 
therefore, that I should not be afraid. Do 
you agree with him ?” 

The old man eyed me narrowly as he 
asked this question. I have no doubt he 
wished to learn from my answer whether I 
was a professor of religion or not. I re- 
plied, ‘Ido. Ifit was your duty to take 
the cars, you have a right to claim God’s 
protection while in them, and nothing can 
harm you without his permission. He is 
almighty—he can protect you here as 
easily as he can protect you under your 
own roof.’ ' 

‘No doubt; but suppose those who drive 
the engine are careless and run us off the 
track, or dash us against another train. In 
that case, you do not think God would in- 
terfere by way of miracle, in order to save 
one, however conscientious he may have 
been in taking the cars, and however fre- 
quently he may have prayed for protec- 
tion ?” 

‘I suppose the day of miraoles is passed. 
In the case proposed, he would not sus- 
pend or reverse the laws of nature; but, I 
suppose he can order events through the 
operation of natural lawe so as to accom- 
plish his purpose. Ifit be his purpose to 
preserve you, he can; without infringing 
on the free agency of the engineer, cause 
him to attend to his duty, so as to keep 
the cars on the track, or if they are thrown 
off, he can preserve you without miraculous 
interposition. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that an infinitely wise Being should 
establish such laws as are incompatible 
with the execution of his purposes. We 
must pay due regard to the laws of nature ; 
we must take all practical care to avoid 
danger; we must be sure we are in the 
path of duty, and then we are to leave our- 
selves in the hand of God.’ 

‘No doubt; there is a good deal of rea- 
soning about this, and other matters that I 
can fully understand; but Iam sure of this 
thing, that He worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will. I know that the 
hairs of our head are numbered. I know 
that like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him, I can- 
not understand all his ways, but I know 
that he doeth all things well.” 

* That must bea great source of consola- 
tion to you in affliction.’ 

‘It is not only a great source, but I may 
say itis the only source. It is the only 
support that I can really reston. The fact 
that he doeth all things well, and that what 
he does now we know not, but shall know 
hereafter, kept me from sinking when I 
heard that my dear child was gone. I had 
always regarded him as the stay of my age ; 
but instead of taking care of my old age, 
he has left me to take care of his poor chil- 
dren.” 

‘Strength will be given you as the day 
shall require.’ 

‘I have no doubt of it; but he was such 
anexcellent son—he never gave me any 
trouble when he was a boy—he was always 
obedient and tender hearted and conscien- 
tious. He wanted to make a profession 
of religion when he was only thirteen years 
of age, but I thought he was too young, and 
put him off for a couple of years, but his 
life was that of a Christian from that time 
forwards.’ 

* How did he come to leave you ?” 

‘It was a trying providence which sepa- 
rated us. He had worked hard, and got a 
small farm paid for,and was married, and 
had cut some timber to build an addition 
to the house for his mother and myself, 
when there came a claim against the land, 
and he had to give it up. He was then 
destitute of property, and he thought it 
would be best to go to the West, where 
land is cheap, and get under way, and send 
forme. We parted with many tears, but 
we little thought that we parted forever.’ 

* Forever ?” 

*T mean for this world, I have‘no doubt 
whatever he has gone to heaven.’ 

* And you expect to go there?’ 

‘I do; and heaven seems a great deal 
nearer to me since his death. I have no 
wish to stay here any longer, except to take 
eare of his poororphans. I hope strength 
will be given me for thatservice, and I shall 
be content. This world don’t seem to the 
old people as it does to the young, and 
those like you in middle life. It would be 
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a yery hard place for old people, if it were 
not for religion.’ 

As we were rolled onwards, my thoughts 
dwelt on the last sentiment expressed by 
my fellow traveller. ‘This world would 
be a hard place for old people, if it were 
not for religion!’ And yet how many old 
people are without religion! How many 
have survived the friends of their youth, 
and have buried their children, have been 
disappointed in all their earthly hopes, and 
are still without religion! How sad to 
meet with an aged man, and be constrain- 
ed to feel that he is an aged sinner! 

Christians ought to feel more sympathy 
for aged sinners, and to make greater efforts 
for their salvation. Their minds are often 
open to impression. Efforts promoted by 
true Christian sympathy and love to Christ 
would not be in vain. A man nearly ninety 
years of age was brought in during a power- 
ful revival. In relating his experience, it 
appeared that his conscience was kept alive 
from year to year, ina great measure, by 
the faithful efforts of a Christian neighbor, 
and though that neighbor was not the in- 
strument of his final awakening, yet he was 
regarded, and properly so, I think, by the 
redeemed sinner, as the chief instrument of 
his salvation. 

While the conversation above related was 
going on, I noticed the impression made 
upon the two gentlemen who occupied the 
seat before us. One listened attentively 
and seemed to be impressed with the solemn 
thoughts brought before his mind. On the 
lips of the other was seen a half smile of 
contempt. He drew out a newspaper, and 
affected to give his attention to its columns, 
but it was plain that he could not turn 
away altogether from the remarks of my 
friend. No doubt he thought a religious 
conversation in arailway car out of place. 

Some professing Christians entertain the 
same opinion. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more opposed to good taste, to say the 
least, than public ostentatious remarks on 
the subject of religion. While this is to 
be avoided, the natural expression of pious 
thought is not to be suppressed. Satan has 
no such exclusive claim to steamboats and 
cars as to forbid a man from indicating by 
his conversation his allegiance to God. 

On leaving the cars, I was pleased to 
find that the young lady who had given 
the aged traveller her seat proceeded to the 
same hotel. She was in company with her 
uncle on a visit to hisfamily. I found her 
to be, as I had inferred from her conduct 
in the cars, a young lady of refinement and 
education.—[ NV. Y. Observer. 











Natural Gistory. 


REPTILES.—NO. V. 


THE CHAMELEON. 








This little animal resembles the crocodile 
in form, of course it differs greatly in size, 
from that formidable creature. Its head is 
about two inches in length, and from it to 
the tail itis four anda half inches; the 
tail is five inches long. Itvaries in size, 
from time to time, as it has the power of 
* blowing up and contracting’ its body and 
legs at pleasure, so that it presents a very 
singular appearance. Its skin is exceed- 
ingly cold to the touch; and though the 
animal seems poor and thin in flesh, yet 
the beating of the heart is not perceptible. 
The surface of its skin is very smooth, and 
apvears as if it had been polished. The 
color of the chameleon when it is in a 
shady place lying still, is of a bluish gray. 
But when itis removed into the sun, then 
a most wonderful change comes over it, in 
a few moments the whole surface appears 
to imbibe the rays of light, and the dull, 
gray animal, is changed to a sprightly crea- 
ture, covered with the most brilliant and 
beautiful hues. That portion of the skin 
upon which the sun does notshine, changes 
into a pale yellow, and crimson spots about 
half an inch in width. These are tar less 
bright than those on which the sun’s rays 
fall, but the mere motion of the creature, 
appears to brighten its hues. Sometimes 
the animal becomes covered with brown 
and green spots. When wrapped in a 
white cloth, the natural color fades very 
much, although the creature never becomes 
white, as has been said by some persons. 
It has also been said that it takes its color 
from whatever it feeds upon, or upon what- 
ever object it rests; this is all fabulous, 








but probably originated from the continual 
changes which it undergoes. 

The chameleon moves slowly, unless 
alarmed, and with the utmost precaution, 
first moving one leg and then another, as 
if it deliberated where to place them before 
moving them; it holds on, with its tail, 
wherever it can find anything to grasp. It 
seldom opens its mouth, except for fresh 
air, and appears greatly delighted when 
that is supplied, this it evinces by the 
liveliness of its motions, and by the changes 
of its colors. Its tongue is as long as the 
whole of the body, and it darts it out of 
its mouth with incredible swiftness when 
in pursuit of its prey. 

It feeds on flies and other insects. 

. Its eyes are very small, although they 
look quite large as they protect as much 
as possible. One fact with regard to these 
organs in the chameleon is remarkable and 
worthy of notice, the animal often moves 
one eye when the other is perfectly still, 
and one eye often appears to look forward, 
while the other is looking backward; one 
will look up while the other is fixed upon 
the earth. The chameleon can live for a 
long time without food, from whence arises 
the mistaken idea that it lives upon air, 
after a time, however, it seeks for its prey, 
which it devours greedily when found. It 
is perfectly harmless, appearing to have no 
means of defence unless it may be that its 
prevailing hue when at rest, so greatly re- 
sembles the trees on which it lies, that it 
escapes the eye of its foe. EstTELLeE. 


A COON STORY. 

We are indebted to the Autobiography 
of Rev. Jas. B. Finley, edited by Dr. Strick- 
land, for the following well-told story of a 
poor raccoon : 

The raccoon.is a valuable animal, both 
as an article of food and for the fur. Its 
color is grayish. Its skin, including, of 
course, the fur, in early times, was in good 
demand ; andthe back-woodsmen used it 
as a kind of circulating meilium in the ab- 
sence of coin and bank notes, and it was 
universally current, always being consider- 
ed a lawful tender. Four coon-skins were 
considered a dollar, and such were vastly 
more valuable than an Owl Creek or Red 
Dog bank note, which often proved, to the 
possessor, to be of no more value than a 
rag. The coon is domesticated with little 
labor, but he is quite mischievous as well 
as cunning and shy. They live on mast, 
and sometimes on flesh. They are great 
lovers of poultry, and understand well the 
art of robbing a hen-roost. They are fond 
also, like the Frenchman, of frogs, which 
they catch with great dexterity, and which 
they prepare for their meal with all the 
nicety of an epicurean. He is fond also 
of corn, and will enter the field and help 
himself bountifully. 

Many were the sports, in an early day, 
connected with coon-hunting. They are 
a nocturnal animal, and hence they are 
hunted in the night. Dogs well trained 
to the business, will find them and tree 
them. When this is accomplished, the 
next thing is to cut down the tree, or send 
up some one to shake them off. Many are 
the anecdotes that are told of coon-hunters. 
A laughable one is related of a clerical 
friend of mine during his younger days.— 
He was out with a party one night coon- 
hunting, and the dogs having treed an old 
coon, it was determined by the party, that 
our friend should climb the tree and shake 
him off, so that the dogs might catch him. 
Accordingly he ascended, and stealing soft- 
ly from branch to branch, in search of the 
coon, he finally espied him snugly enscon- 
ced on one of the topmost branches, a 
somewhat interested spectator of the scene 
which was transacting below. Proceeding 
cautiously, he reached the limb just below 
that on which was the coon. Raising him- 
self up for the purpose of reaching the 
limb which he intended to shake, the one 
on which he stood was heard to crack and 
began to give way. He was now thirty 
feet from the ground. Aware of his peril- 
ous condition, he cried out to his compan- 
ions below, ‘I’m falling.’ Seeing his dan- 
ger, and that nothing scarcely less than a 
miracle could save him from death, they 
besought him to pray. ‘Pray,’ said he, 
*T hav’nt time; I can’t pray.’ ‘But you 
must pray. If you fall, you will be killed.’ 
He then commenced repeating the only 
prayer he knew: ‘ Now T lay me down.to 
sleep ;’ but he could proceed no further, as 





_the cracking of the limb indicated its speedy 


severance from the trunk, and he cried oyt 
at the top of his voice, ‘Hold the dogs ; 
I’m coming!’ And sure enough, down he 
came with a crash; and the dogs, think. 
ing it to be the coon, were with difficulty 
restrained from attacking the coon-hunter 
who was considerably stunned by the fall,’ 
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Nursery. 
GRANDFATHERS MESSAGE. 
Grandfather Gray! 


What did he say ? 

What was his message on Midsummer Day? 

Oh the days when I was young! It was 
Midsummer day, and a beautiful day it 
was, too; for the sky was bright, the 
flowers in the garden were all in their glo 
and every body seemed to me to be happy ; 
but that was, perhaps, because I felt % 
happy myself. 

Well, I was going to tell you that I had 
a party of young people on that day, and 
most of them were about my own age.— 
There were the three little Benbows, and 
Clara Benbow ; and the two Harpers, John 
and his brother James; and Miss Finch 
and her sister Fanny ; and Harriet Price; 
and Mary Fell and her brother Thomas; 
ana several others. Indeed it was a hap. 
py day! Even my dog Frisk seemed more 
lively than at other times. 

We were all in the large parlor together, 
for a full hour; and I showed them my 
books of pictures, and my puzzles, and my 
new kite. Then we had several games of 
play till our faces were rosy red, and our 
hearts panted in our bosoms. I shall not 
soon forget Midsummer Day. 

It was between five and six o'clock, 
when we were in the very middle of a 
cheerful game, that my grandfather opened 
the door and began shaking his stick at 
us in his good-natured way. ‘ What !— 
said he, ‘do you think I will have a parcel 
of noisy, red-faced people come into 
my house, and turn it into a bear-garden?’ 
Be gone, every one of you; be gone, I 
say! You shall all of you be banished into 
the garden, and have nothing to eat, and 
nothing to drink, but what you ean find in 
the-summer-arbour.’ 

Oh! how we did run, and how we did 
laugh! When we had scampered across 
the lawn to the summer-arbour, there were 
the tea-things on the table, and the hissing 
tea-urn, and a large plum-cake, and fruit 
of three or four different sorts. It was 
very kind in grandfather to provide for us 
all as he had done. 

Aunt Esther was there to attend to us 
all; but we could not make up our minds 
to begin tea without grandfather: so I ran 
back to bring him. A gentleman had cal- 
led in on business, and grandfather could 
not come. ‘Send them a message, then,’ 
said I; ‘send them a message! What 
shall I tell them ?” 

‘ What shall you tell them?’ said he.— 
‘ Why, tell them from me to be merry as 
crickets, as harmless as doves, and as hap- 
py as angels.” You may be sure that I did 
not forget a single word. 

I cannot tell you how pleasantly we 
passed the rest of that happy day, for it 


would take too much time; but I can tell . 


you that my grandfather’s message made 
us happier than we were before. If any 
of my readers are about to have a party of 
young people, all I can say is this, that 
they can hardly do better than to tell them, 
as my grandfather told us, to be ‘ merry as 
crickets, harmless as doves, and happy as 
angels.’ For though we cannot be as hap- 
py as angels until we are holy as they are, 
we can love and serve the same heavenly 
Father, and this is what makes them hap- 
py-—{ Child’s Comp. 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


ADA HOWARD'S LESSON. 
[Continued.] 

A pleasant walk of twenty minutes, 
brought Ada and her cousin to the door of 
a small, white cottage. ‘Come in,’ said 
a faint voice, as they knocked for admif- 
tance. On entering, they were greeted 
by a friendly ‘ good morning,’ ‘from an old 
lady who sat ih an arm chair, knitting.— 
Ada had frequently pagsed this house. but 
had never before entered it: One glance 
was sufficient to show her that it was at 
once the abode of poverty | and ‘content. 
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The furniture of the room was simple, and 
scanty, but the scrupulous neatness, and 
the evident display of taste in the arrange- 
ment of the few articles it contained, gave 
itan air of comfort, while the pleasant 
smile on the face of the only occupant, 
spoke of contentment and even happiness. 

‘We have come to sit awhile with you, 
Mrs. Hamlin,’ said Henrietta, ‘aie you 
alone this morning?’ ‘Yes, dear, my 
granddaughter has gone to the village, to 

some work, and I am very happy to 
see you both.’ 

‘Have you had a nice cup of tea, this 
morning ?’ said Henrietta. ‘ No, dear, my 
tea has been out for several days, and Liz- 
rie promised to buy me some, if she receiv- 
ed the pay for her work. If I had not drank 
itso many years, I would try to do with- 
outit entirely, for it troubles me to have 
Lizzie spend her hard earned money for 
me, when she needs it so much _ herself.— 
The poor child is very much in need ofa 
dress now. Hers looked almost too badly 
to wear to the village, but she is such a 
good child, she will sacrifice almost any 
thing to make her old grandmother com- 
fortable. God will bless her for it.’ 

‘I supposed Lizzie did not have much 
time to make your caps, so I have brought 
one of my make for you, if you will accept 
it,’ said Henrietta, at the same time putting 
into the old lady’s hand, a neat muslin cap. 
Not waiting to hear any thanks, the gene- 
rous gitl said to Ada, (who had all the 
while been silent with astonishment) ‘ per- 
haps Mrs. Hamlin would like to hear you 
read a little, while I make her some break- 
fast, for I brought a few little things, think- 
ing they might be acceptable.’ 

‘Indeed, I will be very much obliged to 
Miss Ada if she will read to me, for Lizzie 
has no time, and my own eyes can no 
longer distinguish the letters,’ said Mrs. 
Hamlin. 

‘Now Ada lay down the book if you 
please,’ said Henrietta, when she had 
completed her preparations. ‘You have 
contributed your share to Mrs. Hamlin’s 
enjoyment, and I wish her to pass judg- 
ment on this tea and toast.’ 

‘Oh, dear Miss Graham, how kind you 
are,’ said the old lady, as she looked on 
the nice breakfast before her. 

‘I hope you will find it nice,’ ssid Hen- 
rietta, ‘but tell me, have you not enjoyed 
thereading?’ ‘Certainly, my dear, very 
much; why do you ask?’ ‘Simply be- 
cause the young lady who read to you, has 
been shedding tears this morning, because 
she was of no use in the world.’ 

‘Is that the case, my dear?’ said Mts. 
Hamlin, kindly, turning towards Ada.— 
‘Those are strange thoughts to enter such 
a young head. Youhave every means of 
being useful now. Remember that we all 
have a mission to perform, and if we ex- 
ercise usefully all our faculties while we 
possess youth, and health, when old age 
comes upon us, if it pleases God to render 
us helpless, we can look back with plea- 
sure upon a life well spent. You have a 
father, and brothers, your first duties there- 
fore, lie within thecircleof home ; perform 
those faithfully, and you will soon see your 
sphere of usefulness, widening before you.’ 

The girls sat for a few moments listening 
to Mrs. Hamlin’s words, and then left her, 
feeling that their visit had been truly a 
pleasant, as well as useful one. 

‘O Henrietta,’ said Ada, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘I do not wonder that you love 
to visit that good old lady, she isso thank- 
ful, and contented.’ Before she had reach- 
ed home, Ada had resolved to obtain a 
dress for the granddaughter, besides several 
little things for the old lady, and to devote 
some time every day to reading to her.— 
She had found a pleasure in trying to be 
useful, and with such a teacher as Henri- 
etta, she learned gradualy, to root out the 
selfishness from her heart, * * * # 

‘It is Christmas week, Henrietta and 
Adaare sitting in the room where we first 
saw them. A large basket filled with 
Work, is on the table between them, and 
they are busily engaged in finishing off 
frocks, /and other articles of children’s 
clothitig.  Ada’s eyes are not now filled 
With.tears, but sparkling with joy. She 
has learned one great secret of happiness. 
She has forgotten self in seeking the plea- 
sure of others. . ; 

‘“*We shall finish those to-night,” said 
and to-morrow we must commence 
our preparations for the Christmas tree.’— 


Yes; I suppose William and his friend 





will be here to-night, and we shall have, 
their assistance.’ A knock at the door in- | 
terrupted their conversation; ‘Come in,’ | 
said Ada, and a tall, neatly dressed girl, | 
with a bundle of work in her hand, entered. 
‘Good evening, Lizzie. You are just | 
in time, for our part of the work is nearly | 
completed, and we wished to put it up to- | 
night. Sit down, Lizzie, and rest your- 
self.’ Lizzie Hamlin (for she it was,) had 
now, thanks to Ada and Henrietta, a plenty 
of work to do, for which she was well paid, 
and thus enabled to make her grandmo- 
ther’s home more comfortable, and clothe 
herself very respectably. 

The work was soon completed by those 
busy fingers, and the bundle for each child 
carefully put up, and directed, to be sent- 
to them on Christmas eve. 

Then came the arrangements for a Christ- 
mas tree, and a small party which the girls 
were to give. What an important person- 
age Adahad become. She was continually 
occupied, for she could not find it in her 
heart to refuse to assist any one of the fa- 
mily who asked her, they were all so kind 
to her. Although Ada found so much to 
do, she never omitted her visit to old Mrs. 
Hamlin, or neglected numerous little atten- 
tions to her father’s comfort, the pleasure 
of performing which Henrietta had cheer- 
fully given up to Ada, when she saw her 
disposed to seek it. On his return from 
the counting-room at night, Mr. Howard 
always found his arm chair, and slippers 
waiting for him, and Ada seldom failed to 
be there with a pleasant smile and cheer- 
ful ‘Good evening, father.’ Mr. Howard 
had marked with extreme pleasure, the 
change in his daughter, which he had just- 
ly attributed to Henrietta’s influence. 

William came, as was expected, with his 
fiend. They entered with interest into 
all the preparations, and when Christmas 
eve came, every thing was ready. A joy- 
ful, happy time they had. The tree was 
loaded with presents, many of which were 
for Ada, who wondered very much that so 
many had thought of her. But Arthur 
Lee, her brother’s friend, wondered not at 
all, when he knew of what she had been 
doing, and saw the happy faces of the 
children who came to thank the young 
ladies for their new frocks. 

Christmas came again, and with it 
Arthur Lee to the house of Mr. Howard.— 
Ada and Henrietta were still there, still 
happy intheir home. But cruel Arthur 
Lee had come to take Ada to his home, 
where she had consented to become mis- 
tress. Tears glistened in the eyes of Mr. 
Howard, when he gave away his daughter. 
Tears of joy, that he had such « prize to 
bestow or one so worthy, and tears caused 
by the thought that she must leave him. 

But Henrietta was left with him, and 
his only fear now was lest she too should 
be taken away. William, however, re- 
lieved him of this anxiety, by persuading 
her to remain with them always. 

Ada is still the same loving, and unself- 
ish being, which through her cousin’s gen- 
tle influence, she became. She often says 
she owes all her friends to Henzietta. 

Erva. 











Religion. 
THE HAPPY HOME. 


There was a certain great king who had 
the largest and most beautiful house in the 
world, and he was so kind-hearted, that 
his door was open to all who were willing 
to live with him. Even his enemies were 
not shut out, if they would only confess 
that they were wrong, and ask him to 
pardon them and open the door. He did 
not wait till they came and knocked, but 
sent his son to invite them; and promised 
that if they would come and live with him, 
they should have all they wished, and even 
more than they could ask. 

And the king’s son afterwards wrote a 
letter to them, to say that he was furnish- 
ing a pleasant room for every one of them, 
and that he would soon come himself and 
bring them. He didso. The rooms were 
filling every day, and from morning till 
night the songs of the happy people were 
so sweet and loud that the house rang with 
them; and the wonder was that” anybody 
should pass the door and be willing to stay 
outside. 

My dear children, heaven is that home. 
God the Father isthat' king. Jesus is that 








f all who come to him; but I fear I have 








house to invite you and me to it. He did 
more. He shed his blood forus, and by 
the sacrifice of himself secured eternal hap- | 
piness to all who will receive him as their 
Savior. And every man and woman and 
child who is sorry for sin, and asks God to 
forgive for Jesus’ sake, to pardon, sanctify, 
and save, shall have a free welcome to that 
heavenly palace, and shall wear such a 
white garment and such a bright crown, 
that the very angels shall wonder at their 
new companion, and sing with him a song 
of praise! 

I ask you then, dear children, will you 
go to this happy home? Will you love 
this precious Savior? Will you pray te 
this gracious Father? If you will, he sends 
each of youa kind message: ‘I have gone 
to heaven to make ready a place for you.’ 

But perhaps you want to know a little 
more about this place, and about the love 
of Jesus in preparingit; let me try to tell 

you. 

, You have often seen how bright every 
thing looks on asunny summer’s day ; how 
the trees and flowers and fields sparkle in 
the sunshine. Butheaven is far brighter 
than all that. There is no need of the sun 
there, for ‘God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’ Little children 
cry and suffer and die even on some of 
these brightest days; and itis very sad to 
go out from the glad sunshine into a dark- 
ened room with the curtain drawn or the 
blinds down, and to see a poor mother 
weeping and sobbing by the bedside of her 
dying child. 

But there is no sight like this in heaven. 
‘ There shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying.’ The sin and misery of 
our world made even the blessed Jesus 
weep. But in heaven, God has wiped away 
‘all tears from off all faces.’ 

A mother once said to her little boy who 
was dying inher lap,‘ Samuel, you never 
cry now, though all of us are crying round 
you.” ‘Oh no!’ saidhe, ‘ I have done with 
tears; Christ has done and suffered so 
much for me, that J have nothing to do 
now but to rejoice and praise him.’ He 
was full of pain, and he knew it would be 
a joyful time when his little limbs should 
no longer ache; but he did not speak of 
pain,—his soul was too happy for that ;— 
and he is now praising Jesus day and night 
without ceasing. Dear children, do you 
love the Savior? Ifyou do, then you long 
to see him, you love to praise him, you 
wish to be like him ; you can say, ‘ Ihave 
a desire to depart and be with Christ.’ 








Obituary. 


WAS SHE A CHILD OF GOD? 


‘What do you think of Mary F *s 
state of mind?’ said alady to her pastor ; 
‘it is distressing to see a person in such 
gloom and darkness.’ 

* Yes,’ replied Dr. T , ‘ but I believe 
Mary isatrue Christian. Isat an hour by 
her bedside yesterday. When I entered 
her room, she was as usual desponding and 
sad. She could not believe that one who 
really loved Jesus would be so sinful, so 
unfeeling as she was. When I spoke of 
| the fulness and freshness of the gospel, she 
replied, ‘Oh yes, I know Christ will save 














never come to him, and that by my hard- 
ness of heart I have grieved the Spirit.’ 

‘I felt great compassion for the poor 
woman,’ continued Dr. T , ‘for every 
line of her countenance showed the intensi- 
ty of her suffering ; but believing that much 
of it was attributable to bodily disease, 
I thought it best to endeavor to turn 
her thoughts away from herself. Having 
just received a missionary journal, I opened 
it and read aloud an account of a revival 
in a mission school in India, in which se- 
veral heathen youth had been converted. 
Looking up accidentally, I found an 
astonishing change had come over poor 
Mary. The shadows had passed away 
from her face, and her eye was beaming 
with joy: ‘Oh those blessed youth,’ said 
she, ‘redeemed from a life of sin, from 
eternal death, and made heirs of eternal 
life—yes, eternal life! it is joyful news.’ 

‘Now,’ said Dr. T. ‘Ido not believe 
any but a true Christian would take such 
delight in hearing of souls converted to 
Christ. Mary contributes too to the spread 
of the gospel. Poor as she is, her little 
offering, a ten-cent piece wrapped in a bit 





monthly concert. I fear much more for 
some souls at ease in my church, than for 
Mary, trembling and doubting as she is.’ 
A few months after this conversation, 
Mary’s spirit was released from the poor 
suffering body; and her end was peace, 
nay more, triumph. Every dark cloud was 
rolled away ; she felt the presence of her 
Savior, and knew that his arm was under- 
neath her. ‘I can trust Jesus,’ she said; 
‘he has pardoned all my sins. Oh, what 
a gloricus Jesus, who can save such a soul 
as mine.’ 
Just before her lips were closed in death, 
she repeated that exclamation which has 
burst forth from so many hearts since it 
first glowed in that of the great apostle, 
‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ And when she could 
speak no longer, her face was turned up- 
ward beaming with hope and joy. Then 
the eyelids closed, the lips quivered—the 
soul had passed away. 
Love to the souls of men is one of the 
= of love to Christ, and saving faith in 
im. 








Learning. 
OPENING THE GATE. 


The following article from the Madison 
(Georgia) Family Visitor, contains a hint 
which many boys may profit by. There 
are too many youths who sit down and 
wait for others to ‘ open the gate’ for them 
when they meet with any difficulty, instead 
of using their own hands and strength to 
remove the obstacle. 

‘I wish you would send a boy to open 
the gate for me,’ said a well known boy of 
ten to his mother, as he paused with his 
satchel upon his back, and surveyed its 
clasped fastenings. 

‘Why, John, can’t you open the gate 
for yourself?’ said Mrs. Easy. ‘A boy of 
yourage and strength ought certainly to 
be able to do that.’ 

‘I could do it, I suppose,’ said the child, 
‘but it’s heavy, and I don’t like the 
trouble. The servant can open it for me 
just as well. Pray whatis the use of hav- 
ing servants, if they are not to wait upon 
us 2 

The servant was sent to open the gate. 
The boy passed out, and went whistling 
on his way to school. When he reached 
his seat in the academy, he drew from his 
satchel his arithmetic, and began to inspect 
his sums. 

‘I cannot do these,’ he whispered to his 
seat-mate; ‘they are too hard.’ 

_ ‘But you can try,’ replied his compan- 
ion. 

‘I know that I can,’ said John, ‘ but 
it’s too much trouble. Pray, what are 
teachers for, if notto help us out of diffi- 
culties? Ishall carry my slate to Profes- 
sor Helpwell.’ 

Alas! poor John. He had come ‘to 
another closed gate—a gate leading to a 
beautiful science, ‘the laws of which are 
the mode in which God acts in sustaining 
all the works of his hands’—the science of 
mathematics. He could have opened the 
gate, and entered in alone, and explored 
the riches of the realm, but his mother had 
injudiciously let him rest with the idea 
that it is as well to have the gates opened 
for us as to exert our own strength. The 
result was, her son, like the young hopeful 
sent to Mr. Wiseman, soon concluded that 
he had no ‘genius’ for mathematics, and 
threw up the study. 

The same was true of Latin. He could 
have learned the declensions of the nouns 
and the conjugations of the verbs, as well 
as other boys of his age, but his seat-mate 
very kindly volunteered to‘ tell him in the 
class,’ and what was the use in opening 
the gate into the Latin language when an- 
other would do it for him? Ohno! John 
Easy had no idea of tasking mental or phy- 
sical strength when he could avoid it, and 
the consequence was, that numerous gates 
remained closed to him all his life—gates 
to honor—gates to riches—gates to happi- 
ness. 

Children ought to be early taught, that 
it is always best to help themselves. 

ee 

Arsorisms.—A man loses his time that 
comes early to a bad bargain. 

Weigh right if you sell dear, 




















beloved Son. He came from “his Father’s 


of brown paper, is sure to come to the 


When the wine is in, the wit is out. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
AVIGNON. 


The scenery down the Rhone from Lyons to 
Avignon, is most beautiful. For miles the 
banks are level and lined with vineyards.— 
When the river begins to enter the hill country, 
and the sides of the hills are covered with vines, 
the traveller on beholding them, knows 
what is meant by the phrase ‘the vine clad 
hills of France.’ Ere long the hills become 
precipitous, and somewhat resemble the High- 
lands through which the Hudson passes, ex- 
cepting that not a tree or shrub is seen. On 
many of the crags are seen the ruins of castles. 
They were strong holds in the middle ages, 
and enabled the proprietors to live in security 
when war rolled its tide through the neighbor- 
ing vallies. The discovery of gunpowder and 
the invention of cannon, rendered most of these 
fortresses insecure, and one by one they fell to 
decay, and now their ruins are all that remain. 

On our way, as the atmosphere was very 
clear, we had a magnificent view of the Alps, 
with Mont Blanc rearing his imperial head far 
above the rest. In mountains, I will admit, 
that Europe excels us. We have nothing like 
the Alps. 

We were fortunate in reaching Avignon 
about the middle of the afternoon. Passengers 
are often several days in making the run. The 
river is very shoal, and either by design or ac- 
cident, the boats are often runaground. Once 
fast, the captain seldom manifests much solici- 
tude to get loose. And for a good reason. The 
food is always extra, and the longer people are 
kept on the boat, the more they will be obliged 
to eat, and as the prices are high, the captain’s 
pocket receives a corresponding benefit. A 
few days before us, a boat filled with passen- 
gers ran aground near a village. The captain 
went on shore, as the passengers supposed, to 
get assistance to set them afloat. They waited 
for him till night, but he did not come. There 
they were, without a bed in the boat, and no 
room even to lie down. In the morning, some 
of the passengers went ashore, and found the 
captain at the hotel, where he had taken a com- 
fortable night’s rest, and was almost ready to 
come on board. When he came on board; he 
was in no hurry to get on his way. The pas- 
sengers at length, held an indignation meeting, 
and he was induced to reverse the paddle 
wheels which soon set the boat afloat. The 
whole thing was a trick on the part of the cap- 
tain, to put money in his pocket. If there had 
been a dozen of Yankees on board, he would 
not have carried his point so easily. 

When we reached Avignon, we again fell 
into the hands of the Philistines. There was 
an omnibus in waiting to take us to the hotel, 
but the porters claimed the monopoly of the 
right to carry our luggage. We were obliged 
to pay them half as much as it cost us to get 
from Lyons to Avignon. We complained to 
the landlord, but he said it was not in his power 
to aid us, the porters of the city were beyond 
his control, and were hostile to him, because 
he had attempted to save his customers from 
imposition, The Hotel of Europe is an excel- 
lent hotel, one of the very best we stopped at 
on the Continent. We spent several days 
there, and were very much at home. 

Avignon is strongly walled, and when we 
entered the gate, it seemed as though we had 
entereda fortress rather than a city. The 
houses are old and low, the streets are narrow. 
To walk in the streets gives one a feeling as 
though he were in the middle ages. 

The principal object of attraction is the old 
papal palace. It is situated on a high rock, 
which overlooks the town, and gives an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country. 

The palace, once occupied by the Pope, is 
now used as a prison and a barrack for the 
soldiers. The dungeons of the Inquisition are 
not now allowed to be seen. Mr. Dickens 
visited the palace about a dozen years ago, and 
was shown through all the apartments of that 
horrible institution, but it was in vain that we 
applied for permission to do so. Some even 
went so far as to deny that the Inquisition had 
ever had its seat there. 

We attended the Protestant church on the 
Sabbath. The building is small, but it was 
well filled, and the appearance of the audience 
serious and devout. Five young ladies made 











- for my cousin Elijah Farr. 





a public professon of their faith. They were 
dressed in white, and were seated during the 
service, in front of the pulpit, with their faces 
turned from the congregation. A collection 
for the Bible Society was taken up, and almost 
every one gave something. JA 





‘The Exile’—We are happy to have this 
week, another Moral Tale from this popular 
writer. Her knowledge of foreign society, and 
her delicate sense of propriety, induces us to 
hope that she will often favor our readers in 
this way. 


—p>— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Litchfield, Me. 4th mo. 30th, 1853. 
Friend Willis.—Enclosed are $2 for the 
Companion; one volume for myself, the other 
We think ita very 
interesting paper, and well designed to afford 
instruction and pleasure to all classes. 
Respectfully, VaLentine M. Farr. 


Natick, Mass. May 5th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis.—I enclose in this letter one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion. I like this 
paper very much, and with yf industry have 
gained the money for it, and I hope to take it 
every year to come, and I wish you would send 
the first numbers of this volume. One of your 

subscribers has lent me some of his. 
Cuartes D. Sawin. 


Henniker, N. H., May 2nd, 1853. 
It ia truly and — the Youth’s 
Companion, whose weekly visits are extremely 
welcome to all our little family. Yours &c., 
Bensamin Cosy. 











Variety. 


THE BOY AND THE BRICKS. 


A boy hearing his father say, ‘It was a poor 
rule that would not work both ways,’ said, ‘If 
father applies this rule about his work, I will 
test it in my play.’ 

So, setting up a row of bricks, three or four 
inches apart, he tipped over the first, which, 
striking the second, caused it to fall on the 
third, which overturned the fourth, and so on 
through the whole course, until all the bricks 
lay prostrate. 

‘ Well,’ said the boy. ‘ each brick has knock- 
ed down his neighbor which stood next to him; 
I only tipped one. Now I will raise one, and 
see if he will raise his neighbor. I will see if 
raising one will raise all the rest.’ 

He looked in vain to see them rise. 

* Here, father,’ said the boy, ‘is a poor rule ; 
it will not work both ways. They kn ck each 
other down, but will not raise each other up.’ 

‘ My son,’ said the father, ‘ bricks and man- 
kind are alike made of clay, active in knocking 
each other down, but not disposed to help each 
other up.’—[ Congregationalist. 


—_—~@—— 


A SONG. 


Do you wish for one? Some are fond of 
songs. A New York paper relates that not 
long ago a preacher, in his discourse one day, 
mentioned the book in the Bible called Solo- 
mon’s Song, and said it was a production of 
great genius and beauty. One of his hearers, 
ignorant of the Bible, supposed that he refer- 
red to some new song that had been published, 
and in a day or two went toa bookstore and 
asked if they had Solomon’s Song. The reply 
was, No. He expressed his regret, for he said 
the preacher had recommended it, and he wish- 
ed to get one for his daughter to learn. 

Our readers have this Song. Will they read 
it, and ask some kind friend to explain its mean- 
ing ?”—[Myrtle. 








—_——-@——__ 


DESTROY IT NOT. 


Some years ago, says the Rev. William Jay, 
I had in my garden a tree that never bore. One 
day I was going down with my axe in my hand 
to fell it; my wife met me in the pathway, and 
pleaded for it, saying, ‘ Why, the spring is now 
very near; stay, and see whether there may 
not be some change ; and if not, you can deal 
with it accordingly.’ 

As Ihad never repented following her ad- 
vice, I yielded to it now; and what was the 
consequence? Ina few weeks the tree was 
covered with blossoms, and in a few weeks 
more it was bending with fruit. Ah! said I, 
this should teach me; I will learn a lesson 
from hence not to cut down too soon; that is, 
not to consider persons incorrigible or aban- 
doned too soon, so as to give up hope, and the 
use of means and prayer in their behalf. 

ee 


GOOD MANNERS IN A DARK CORNER. 


Messrs, Editors.—I have recently visited one | 


of the most beautiful towns in the central part 
of our State, where I learned the following 
curious fact. In conversing with a lar 
teacher in that — in regard to some practi- 
ces among children in former days, that were 
then regarded as essential to “ good manners,” 
he remarked: 

There is but one family in this town, where 
the children, when I pass, make their “bows 
and courtesies,” and that is a colored family !— 





Now this fact speaks well for the “ good man- 
ners” of that colored family; but it certainly 
does not speak very well in regard to the train- 
ing of all the rest of the children in the town, 
that they should have driven all the “ good 
manners” ofthis kind among them, into such 
adark corner! And I am afraid the “ bows and 
courtesies” in many other places in our good 
Puritan State, have fared no better.—T'raveler. 
—_—_————_ 


CRY OF A YOUNG HINDOO. 


‘ Give me a tract, too,’ said a boy about eight 
years old, toa missionary at Cuddalore, {ndia, 
who was distributing some to the people. The 
missionary thought a tract would do the boy no 
good ; and, besides, he had none to spare, and 
so he refused his request. But the boy con- 
tinued to beg, and was so earnest about it, that 
the missionary at length gave him the one cal- 
led, ‘The Way to Heavenly Bliss.” About a 
fortnight after, the little fellow came again 
with the same request. 

‘ But have you read the other ?’ he was asked. 

‘ Yes,’ was the reply; and, standing before 
the missionary, and several heathen who were 
gathered round, he repeated the whole tract 
from the beginning to the end.—[Day-Spring. 

~~ 


THE BOY AND HIS DOLLAR. 


In H. township lives a boy nine years old, 
whose father is deceased. Before the father’s 
death, and during his sickness, a friend visiting 
in the family, gave the boy a silver dollar issu- 
ed the same year ofhis birth. The coin was 
an object of great regard by the lad, as it had 
been in his possession some years, and was pre- 
sented during the life-time of his beloved pa- 
rent. He heard that the Bible man was in 
town, and felt a desire to obtaina Bible; the 
more he thought of it, the stronger became 
his anxiety to procure it ; at length he made 
up his mind to part with his favorite dollar to 
secure the Book of God. We trust it will 
prove to the young orphan ‘ more precious than 
silver or gold, or all that this earth can afford.’ 
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EARLY CONVERSIONS. 


‘The Karen mothers,’ says Mrs. Vinton, ‘ de- 
dicate their infants to their idol gods, early, 
zealously, and scrupulously. After the con- 
version of these heathen mothers, they are no 
less zealous for the salvation of their children. 
They cease not, day nor night, till God hears 
their cry—and often their little ones, at the 
age of five and seven years, are brought saving- 
ly to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus; and seldom, if ever, do they apostatize, 
but ‘ go from strength to strength.’ Some who 
were converted at this early period prepare to 
preach the everlasting gospel. 

—_—_—_ 


AN INCIDENT IN INFANT LIFE. 

A very little girl, who could not speak plain, 
said to her Sunday-school teacher, ‘You told 
me about a new heart. I told my muvver I 
sood like to have a new heart.’ 

‘And what did your mother say, my dear ? 

‘Se said se would doe to her closet, and I 
might doe wid her, and se would kneel down 
“a ask God to give me a new heart for Christ’s 
sake.”—[Penny Gaz. 

ee 


SCRAPS. 
A Cuu.n’s Eventne Verse. 
Watch o’er a little child to night, 
Blest Savior from above, 
And keep me till the morning light, 
Within thy arms of love. 


—_—_—~~>——. 
KNow.epce or Curist’s Love. 


It is a peculiar kind of expression where the 
apostle prays that they might ‘know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knoweledge.’ We 
may know that experimentally which we can- 
not know comprehensively; we may know 
that in its powers and effects which we cannot 
comprehend in its nature and depths. A weary 
person may receive refreshment from a spring, 
who cannot fathom the depths of the ocean 
from whence it proceeds.—[ Dr. Owen. 


When Rev. Thomas Scott, the celebrated 
commentator on the Bible, had published an 
edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
expository notes, he benevolently presented a 
copy to one of his poor parishioners. Meeting 
him soon after, Mr. Scott inquired whether he 
had read it, the reply was, ‘Yes, sir” ‘Do 
you think you understand it?’ ‘O yes, sir,’ 
was the answer ; ‘and I hope before long that 
I shall be able to understand the notes also. 


‘Live well, said the dying Johnson, to a 
friend who stood by his bedside; and the part- 
ing words of Sir Walter Scott, to his son-in- 
lap, echoed the counsel of the sage: ‘I may 
have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, 
bea good man; nothing else can give you 
comfort when you come to lie here.’ 

Lay by a store of patience, but be sure 
and put it where you can find it. 

Meney in your purse will credit you—wis- 
dom in your head adorn you—but both in your 
necessity will save you. 

To teach well, we must be teachable. 


Sinaohay peer ran te: | a cent’s worth 

sn name of the arti- 

and asked the man for a cent’s worth of 
e-a-boy sneeze. 


Poetry. 











LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAgt. 


A traveller through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 
And one took root, and sprouted up 
And grew into a tree, ; 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased at heat of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore, 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore ! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Among the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink— 

He —— not of the deed he did. 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 

By summers never dried, 





Had cooled ten thousand parching top 
And saved a life beside! — 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; 
*T was old, and yet ’twas new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp oflife, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall the word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of Love! 
Othought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 





IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 


The sun is bright,—the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soar and sing 
And from the stately elms I hear 

The blue bird prophesying Spring. 
So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where waiting till the west wind blows, 

The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 


All things are new; the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm tree’s nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ; 
There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight ! 

And learn from the first heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 


Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of the prime, 
or O! it is not always May! 


Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
o some good, angel leave the rest ; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest! 
EE 


LOVE THE SAVIOR. 


Oh, it makes my heart o’er flow : 
With gratitude and love, 

When I see a little child 
Fix its thoughts above ! 

When know its little heart 
In tender youth is given 

To Him who, loving children here, 
Loves them still in heaven. 

Why should not children serve him now, 
And love to do his will? 

Jesus loved them when on earth, 
And he loves them still. 

He would have them love his word, 
Nor its truths forget ; 

Oh! he loved them when on earth, 
And he loves them yet. 

From his love his chosen ones 
None have power to sever, 

He who loved them when on earth 
Will cherish them forever. 
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